EPILOGUE
The third century of our era witnessed what must have seemed
for a time to be the break-up of that strong system which for
generations had held together the civilized world, a system in
which the internationalism of the ancient world had culminated.
What the Roman Empire made fact had, it is true, been preceded
by partial approximations, and its debt to these is not to be
underrated, hard though it often is to define it with certainty. The
effect of the past is deeper and more extensive than is accounted
for by tradition and memory, by institutions and conscious
culture. Particularly among the ancient peoples of the Near East,
who had largely come to be subjects of the Roman Empire, there
were deep-seated instincts that reflected their life centuries before
Rome was even a name to them. These peoples had seen the rise
and fall of empires, the dignity of Egypt, the force of the As-
syrians, the, sophistication of Babylonia, and, as the archives of the
fourteenth and thirteenth centuries show, the world of the Near
East had known an age of precocious internationalism from the
Aegean to Babylonia. The Iranian Empire of Persia had proved
that a people, small in numbers but heirs of that internationalism,
could dominate, if not wholly govern, a great range of countries,
the power of the Great King radiating along roads which fore-
shadowed the achievements of the Romans. The politic wisdom of
toleration, and that not in religion only, was known to the
Persians, and some of their statecraft was taken over by their
final conquerors and became part of the general heritage of
imperial ideas.
Apart from experiments in the art of imperial government, the
earliest period of known ancient history saw adventures in culture,
Two thousand years before Rome became a city, ordered life in
Crete had sheltered an art which was later matched by Greece of
the Mycenaean age. And at the time when the labyrinthine palace
of Cnossus was rising in secure splendour, a king in Babylon,
Hammurabi, was elaborating a code in which men were subtly
enmeshed in niceties of law, niceties which never entirely lost
their hold. Masterful Pharaohs built their tombs to commemorate
the past and to challenge the future. Whatever might be the
disasters that broke upon the empires of the Tigris and the Nile,
the idea may well have penetrated the minds of men that external